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requiring for the application of their methods a basis of numerical
measurement, dwelt on the negative rather than the positive
side of their evidence, and found it easier to measure equal
degrees of ignorance than equivalent quantities of experience.
This led to the explicit introduction of the Principle of Indifference,
or, as it was then termed, the Principle of Non-Sufficient Eeason.
The great achievement of the eighteenth century was, in the eyes
of the early nineteenth, the reconciliation of the two points of
view and the measurement of probabilities, which were grounded
on experience, by a method whose logical basis was the Principle
of Non-Sufficient Eeason. This would indeed have been a very
astonishing discovery, and would, as its authors declared, have
gradually brought almost every phase of human activity within
the power of the most refined mathematical analysis.
But it was not long before more sceptical persons began to
suspect that this theory proved too much. Its calculations, it
is true, were constructed from the data of experience, but the
more simple and the less complex the experience the better satis-
fied was the theory. What was required was not a wide experi-
ence or detailed information, but a completeness of symmetry in
the little information there might be. It seemed to follow from
the Laplacian doctrine that the primary qualification for one
who would be well informed was an equally balanced ignorance.
6. The obvious reaction from a teaching, which seemed to
derive from abstractions results relevant to experience, was into
the arms of empiricism; and in the state of philosophy at that
time England was the natural home of this reaction. The first
protest, of which I am aware, came from Leslie Ellis in 1842.1
At the conclusion of his Remarks on an alleged proof of the Method
of least squares? "Mere ignorance," he says," "is no ground
for any inference whatever. Ex nihilo n$vtt." In Venn's
Logic of Chance Ellis's suggestions are developed into a complete
theory:3 " Experience is our sole guide. If we want to discover
what is in reality a series of things, not a series of oui own concep-
tions, we must appeal to the things themselves to obtain it, for
we cannot find much help elsewhere." Professor Edgeworth 4
was an early disciple of the same school: "The probability," he
1  On the Foundations of the Theory of Probabilities.
2  Bepublished in Miscellaneous Writings*
8 Logic of Ghance, p. 74.
4 Metretike, p. 4,
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